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White’s Selborne. 


HAT are known in a general way as Books about 
Nature have appeared in such abundance during 
recent years, that one is rather surprised in taking up the 
announcement of any publisher if he does not find one or 
two new ones, and, perhaps, a new writer in the list. This 
may be considered a wholesome tendency in literature, 
although the man who invades the privacy of nature for 
the distinct purpose of writing a book will write like a spy 
or an eavesdropper and try to tell what will please his 
eaders. The man who flees to nature as he plunges into 
some other form of dissipation simply to escape the weari- 
ness of spirit which comes from artificial life, will also cer- 
tainly fail to find anything in what he sees, and still less in 
what he feels, that is worthy of description. The man with 
no faculty forclear-seeing, no imagination, no insight and 
no sense of humor who writes about nature (and there 
have been more than one such in our unhappy country) 
cannot make an entertaining or a useful book, even on such 
an inspiring theme. From books of this class it is a delight 
to turn to an inspired book, one which throbs with the 
pulse of a self-sustaining vitality. Zhe Natural History of 
Se/borne was written before the love of Nature had become 
a fashion, and Gilbert White did not write it as a matter of 
conscience or of duty. No book was ever more spontaneous, 
and it is, therefore, one of the few books which the world 
will not willingly let die. It has delighted clean-minded 
men and women for more than a hundred years, and the 
beautiful new edition of it just issued by Messrs. Appleton 
& Co. of this city is in no way a doubtful venture. Every 
new generation will find for it a widening circle of readers, 
and although the scene is laid beneath the soft skies of 
southern England, it will delight the dweller in the prairie 
states who has never crossed the sea as thoroughly as it 
delights one who knows the Hampshire heaths and Sussex 
downs by heart. 
It seems almost as much of an impertinence to attempt 
any analysis of the charms of this delightful old book as it 
s to offer explanations for our enjoyment of a woodland 
alk. Indeed, the sources of our pleasure in the two cases 
are identical, for in this book, more: than in any other of its 
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class that was ever written, the author entirely forgets him- 
self, and very rarely even records an impression, but sim- 
ply holds before the reader the exact pictures which present 
themselves to his eye. We do not mean by this that the 
Natural History gives no idea of the personality of its 
author. There is the constant evidence of that sympathetic 
kinship with every living thing which discovers love and 
order and intelligence everywhere, and there is the faint sug- 
gestion ofa pleasant humor. But what we really know of the 
man—his sincerity and kindliness, his broad charity and his 
reverent love of nature—is found in an atmosphere that 
hangs over every page rather than in- any distinct expres- 
sion. Thoreau was primarily a poet, and he held that 
“the poet writes his own biography.” To him human life 
was everything; nature at its best did nothing but reflect 
the man, and, therefore, this recluse, who seemed to live 
quite apart from his fellow-men, is now the most distinct 
figure in American literature. White was not a poet, 
though he constantly trod on the borderland of poetry. 
He chronicles phenomena for their own sake, and not at 
all for their relation to him, and yet we cannot help feeling, 
by some subtle sympathy, the impressions they left on 
him, so that the man himself in his essence is set before us 
in his pages almost as distinctly as if he, too, were con- 
sciously writing his biography. Thoreau declaréd of him- 
self that he was a mystic as well as a natural philosopher, 
but there was nothing transcendental about Gilbert White. 
He was no seer of visions and no dreamer of dreams. He 
simply went about contentedly scrutinizing with the in- 
quisitive eye of a child everything that came within the 
range of his vision, and he wrote down these impressions 
which came to him with all the freshness of new discov- 
eries in language as simple and direct as a child’s, He did 
not attempt to lift his subjects into the higher realms of 
imagination ; he never told the world what manner of food 
they furnished for his spiritual nature. We cannot think 
of him pronouncing a Fern as Thoreau did, “another 
sacred scripture helping to redeem life,” but he painted the 
Fern itself so clearly that the reader can apprehend for him- 
self its message of law and love. 

This brief contrast between the two men who, standing 
a century apart, represent, perhaps, what is best in the 
literature of nature, is made not to set one before the other, 
but simply to give a hint of the range of their diversity. 
Our literature would be distinctly poorer if deprived of 
some of the eagle flights of Thoreau’s imagination, and 
certainly nothing was ever written to fill exactly the place 
of the Natural History of Selborne. No more sane and 
wholesome book was ever penned. Jefferies was as keen- 
sighted a naturalist as White, and much more of a poet, 
but he had none of the serenity of a strong nature, and his 
work is feverish. He asked the reader into the fields to see 
him worship nature, and then begged for commiseration 
because his Deity would not satisfy all the cravings of his 
morbid desires. Wu ite does not say,as Thoreau does, that 
his profession is to find God in nature, but no one can 
accompany him in these rambles through Selborne with- 
out feeling 

That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
Broad as the blue sky above. 

But it is impossible tosay anything new of a book that 
has delighted the world for so many years. There is no 
need to speak of the singular clearness and beauty of the , 
style which is the very perfection of descriptive English, 
nor to repeat that by his acuteness of observation White 
anticipated one, at least, of the discoveries of Darwin. It 
may be interesting to Americans, however, to know that he 
realized that the waste from forest-fires was not so much 
the wood that was burned as the destruction of future pos- 
sibilities of the soil, on which point he says : 

About March or April such vast heath-fires are here lighted 
up that they often get to a masterless head and, catching the 
hedges, have sometimes been communicated to the under- 
woods, the woods and coppices where great danger has ensued. 
The plea for these burnings is that when the old coat of heath 
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is consumed young will sprout up and afford much tender 
browse for cattle ; but where there is large old furze the fires 
following the roots consume the very ground, so that for hun- 
dreds of acres nothing is to be seen but smother and desola- 
tion, the whole circuit round looking like the cinders of a vol- 
cano, and the soil being quite exhausted, no traces of vegeta- 
tion are to be found for years. 

The American public is to be congratulated on the oppor- 
tunity to possess an edition of this classic in such a tasteful 
dress and with many attractive pictures of Selborne as it is, 
which probably differs less than we might suppose from the 
Selborne of White’s day. 


Village Streets and Country Roads. 


OR the enjoyment of prospects on streets, good side- 
walks and well-made roadways are necessary. In 
the business portion of a village there is not much oppor- 
tunity for growing trees successfully, but many other 
details go to make a favorable or unfavorable impression 
on citizens and visitors. Neat arrangements for hitching 
horses are appreciated by persons who are driving. A good 
and durable device is in use in the city of Hudson, Lenawee 
County, in this state. When the main streets were paved 
the merchants combined and put in three-inch gas pipes of 
uniform height for posts, with a rail of the same pipe passed 
horizontally from post to post on which are rings. A really 
good sign is a rarity in a village, and generally the signs 
of stores and offices are unattractive or disfiguring. Modern 
plate-glass windows of generous size help to give a town 
an enterprising air, as do cleanliness and freedom from all 
sorts of rubbish. The tasteful arrangement of goods in 
the stores is no small attraction, but a mixed variety is 
often allowed to remain in a window for months with little 
attention from the proprietor. 

Any attempt to make country highways attractive is 
even more rare than an adequate appreciation of beauty in 
village streets. Some of the roads near which I have lived 
for the past twenty-five years I have made objects of ob- 
servation and study. About twenty years ago a double 
row of American Elms, more than a mile long, was planted 
along the entire front of the Agricultural College farm. 
The trees in the street were forty feet apart and ten feet 
from the fence. alternating with others forty feet apart, four 
feet inside the fence. In all such designs for planting the 
idea seems to prevail that long, straight rows of one kind 
of tree, planted at uniform distance, must in time make a 

rand display. Such results are, however, rarely realized. 

n this instance the ground is far from uniform in fertility, 
and the trees are very uneven in size, some now having a 
diameter of trunk five times that of others nearly the same 
age. The shapes of the tops differ a good deal. Some 
trees are crowded by other trees along the road which 
have come up of themselves, and by orchard trees in adja- 
cent fields. Occasionally a tree has broken off or been 
split down. In several instances trees have died, leaving 
unpleasant breaks in the rows. This season some were 
much damaged by two or three kinds of insects, while 
-others were less molested. To the west, over a gently 
rolling surface on the same road, nature and the orderly, 
old-fashioned pathmaster have been at work. Native trees, 
shrubs and perennial herbs in great variety have taken 
possession of the road on either side, and the fences are 
hidden from sight for much of the distance. Here is 
a great variety of woody growth and some views such 
as an artist would select for sketching. I noticed in 
half a mile five or six kinds of Oaks, three of Poplars, two 
of Elms, two of Ashes, three sorts of Hickories, eight of 
Willows, three of Dogwoods, several kinds of Viburnums, 
one kind of Hazel, a Sumach, three kinds of Maples, a Blue 
Beech, Ironwood, Basswood, Wild Plum, Wild Crab-apple, 
Sassafras, Butternut, Black Walnut, Grapevines, Virginia 
Creeper, Button-bushes, two sorts of Wild Roses, Raspber- 
ries, several sorts of Thorns, Asters and Golden-rods in va- 
riety. Bunches of second growth or sprouts, where trees or 
shrubs have been cut down, make pretty clumps, and 
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groups of Hawthorns are beautiful when in flower, as also 
in autumn when full. of fruit. There are bunches of Wil- 
lows beyond a bog of Sedges, and over the Willows fes- 
toons of Virginia Creeper. On the knolls certain sorts 
prevail, in the lowlands others are found, while the wet 
places have still a different combination. The highway is 
in excellent condition most of the year. 

To my way of thinking there is much more to admire 
along this highway of half a mile, where nature has made 
her mixed planting, than along the highway where stand 
the double rows of American Elms. And this illustration 
has a special application to village planting. I would 
plant along the village streets, or leave, if already there, 
some Hawthorns, Dogwoods, Virginia Creepers, Grape- 
vines and a mixed lot of native trees and shrubs. Of 
course, they should not remain as thick as in the highway 
referred to, but choice selections could be placed or left in 
certain suitable spots. To a considerable extent the same 
general rule applies to the planting of roadsides in the 
country and to streets in the village, although trees for 
shade are more essential in the village. 

But owners too often do as others haye done, cut away 
all native plants, seed to grass and plant Maples thirty feet 
apart, exactly one or exactly ten feet from the fence. Along 
the road already referred to I recently sold an acre to each 
of two Germans, and made the request, which they seemed 
to assent to, that I might suggest some of the wild shrub- 
bery that ought to be left. They built houses and began 
so-called improvements by cutting out all wild shrubs and 
trees, leaving only a few trees, which they trimmed up 
from the ground. Still farther west on the road under con- 
sideration 4 pathmaster has several times cut all the young 
trees and shrubbery, excepting a few nearly in line by the 
fence. He even cut down some of the largest and finest 
trees a foot or more in diameter because they were not near 
enough to the line to suit him. 

In planting trees for streets I should first seek some 
native Species, taking care to place each in soil suited for 
its best development. Once in a while a stubborn planter 
will persist in a straight row of Sugar Maples, and by so 
doing the streets become an object-lesson, as they should. 
It is well enough to plant trees thickly along the street, 
but the trouble begins when half or two-thirds of them 
should be removed to give the others room to make fine 
specimens. Not one man in a thousand has the foresight 
and the nerve to take out some of the pretty young trees 
before all become crowded, slim and unsightly. Then it 
is usually too late, and all are left to struggle with each 


other. 
Agricultural College, Mich. W. J. Beal. 


Opuntia arborescens in the South-west. 


HIS large Cactus, the Tasajo of the Mexicans, which 

grows to bea tree on the Tucson plains (see fig. 1, p. 5), 
was among the first of these plants described from the south- 
west. It was brought back, with a number of other inter- 
esting Cacti, by Dr. A. Wislizenus, from his tour to Mexico 
in 1846 and 1847. His plants were entrusted to Dr. George 
Engelmann that he might study and describe the many 
novelties included in them ; and since its discovery it has 
been cultivated by Cactus-growers, but it is not as popular 
as many of the smaller and more compact species. 

This Cactus has a much more extended range than any 
other of our cylindrical Opuntias. It is found to some 
extent on the mountains and high plains of western Texas ; 
extends northward into Colorado to the head-waters of the 
Arkansas and Platte rivers; westward to south central 
Arizona, and southward far into Mexico. 

Although it has frequently been reported from the plains 
of northern New Mexico and southern Colorado, in this 
Territory it does not occur north of the great rim which 
separates the northern plateau from the southern plains. 
Throughout northern Arizona its place is occupied by the 
smaller, but closely related, Opuntia Whipplei, which ex- 
tends west nearly to California and east into New Mexico. 
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A plant, much larger than O. Whipplei, was found a num- 
ber of years ago by Dr. Schott south of the Gila River, 
extending to Tucson. Dr. Engelmann considered this 
plant a variety of O. Whipplei (O. Whipplei spinosior). 
As before stated, O. Whipplei has a very limited range, and 
is confined to the southern portion of the Colorado plateau 
at elevations of from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. The so-called 
variety is confined to the low southern plains, growing 
at elevations of from 1,500 to 3,000 feet above the sea, 
where it is mingled with O. arborescens. After extended 
field observations, I conclude that O. Whipplei spinosior 
is much more closely related to O. arborescens than to the 
more northern plant, and may more properly be considered 
a variety of that species. 

Opuntia Whipplei is readily distinguished from related 
species by its usually small size; subprostrate habit of 
growth ; numerous, erect, small, elongated branches, glis- 
tening, white, loose spine-sheaths, and small, densely tuber- 
culated, sweetish fruit, which does not turn yellow on 
ripening, but late in fall withers and dries on the plants. 
On the other hand, it is almost impossible to separate the 
southern variety from QO. arborescens. Both are large, 
upright, loosely branched plants, with distinct trunks, fre- 
quently ten to twelve inches in diameter. The branches 
are horizontal or pendulous and arranged in whorls. When 
fully ripened the fruits of both are yellow and well-filled 
with juice. The seeds are numerous, dark-colored when 
moist, but becoming white on drying. 

The greatest distinction seems to be in the flowers, but 
here there is so much variation no specific distinction can 
be drawn. The large magenta-colored flowers of Opuntia 
arborescens usually have numerous broadly obovate petals, 
while in the other plant the petals are fewer, much nar- 
rower and acute atthe apex. The flowers of the latter vary 
in color from greenish yellow, as in O. Whipplei, to pink, 
purple and magenta. It is possible to find plants showing 
all of these variations only a few rods apart, and even flow- 
ers on the same plant show considerable variation. 

The flowers of Opuntia arborescens appear in this lo- 
cality during April and May, remain open for two or three 
days, and are fertilized mostly by bees. These insects, 
attracted to the flower, enter between the style and sta- 
mens, passing down to the base of the style to get the 
nectar, The numerofis sensitive stamens immediately 
bend forward toward the style, closing over the insect and 
hiding it from view. It necessitates quite an effort on the 
part of the insect to escape, but it finally forces its way 
from beneath the stamens and climbs to the top of the 
slightly elongated stigma, whence it makes its escape, 
thoroughly dusted with the pollen from the numerous 
stamens. Ina few minutes the stamens assume their nor- 
mal condition and the flower is ready for the reception of 
other insects. I have frequently seen as many as three 
honeybees enclosed in a single flower. 

The twenty to thirty pulvilli on the ovary are at first 
armed with a number of slender spines which are decidu- 
ous in December as the fruit begins to turn yellow. 
Throughout the summer the tubercles on the ovary are 
very prominent, but as the fruit ripens it increases consid- 
erably in size, becomes much more succulent, and as a 
result the tubercles are no longer prominent. The fully 
matured fruit is frequently two inches long and one and a 
half inches thick. After ripening the fruit remains on the 
plant through the winter and sometimes through the next 
summer. The persistency with which the ripened fruit 
hangs to the plant gives rise to the popular idea that the 
fruit does not mature until the second year. 

Occasionally flowers develop at the pulvilli of a matured 
fruit, and other fruits are formed on the old one. In such 
cases the fruit is proliferous, but of two seasons’ growth. 
Most usually the fruit is clustered at the extremity of the 
branches of the previous year’s growth, and during late 
summer, autumn and winter the verticillate branches are 
pendulous from its weight. 

The spines persist for several years, increasing in num- 
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ber each year from the upper end of the pulvillus. The 


.trunk and large limbs are destitute of spines, but are cov- 


ered with a dark brown rough bark in elongated ridges. 
The reticulated wood is used to some extent in the man- 
ufacture of light furniture, fancy articles, canes, picture- 
frames, etc. A factory was established in Salt River Valley 
some three years ago for the purpose of manufacturing 


articles from this wood. 
University of Arizona. J. W. Toumey. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Denprosium Ca.ocyne.—This is the largest-flowered of 
the Sarcopodium section of the genus characterized by 
short, erect pseudo-bulbs, springing at intervals of two 
inches from a stout creeping rhizome and bearing a pair of 
leaves, the general appearancesuggesting Bulbophyllum, or, 
as in the species under notice, a Coelogyne. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence exhibited a plant of it in flower last Tuesday ; 
otherwise I have never seen it in flower since it bloomed 
at Kew about seven years ago. Isaw a group of healthy, 
recently imported plants of it in the Clapton nurseries of 
Messrs. H. Low & Co. a few days ago. The species was 
described from a plant flowered by the late Mr. John Day 
in 1871. It has pseudo-bulbs two inches long, elliptic- 
oblong leathery leaves six inches long and solitary flowers 
in which the sepals are lanceolate, the base of the two lat- 
eral forming a broad chin; the petals are linear and the 
lip is large, fleshy, scoop-shaped and colored deep purple 
on the front lobe, pale yellow with purple -streaks on the 
side lobes, the other parts of the flower being dull yellow 
with reddish lines and blotches. In size the flower is about 
equal to C. brunnea, but fleshier. The species is a native 
of Moulmien. 

Denprosium ‘TREACHERIANUM-—This belongs to the same 
section as Dendrobium Ccelogyne, which it resembles in 
habit, but the pseudo-bulbs are close together, longer 
and angulate, the leaves shorter, and the scape bears from 
two to ten flowers, which are two inches long with linear 
segments, colored pale rose-purple and a rose and dark 
crimson fleshy lip. It was introduced from Borneo in 1881 
by Messrs. Low & Co., but is rare in cultivation, probably 
owing to the difficulty most cultivators experience in keep- 
ing it healthy. Sir Trevor Lawrence is, however, an ex- 
ception in this respect, for he exhibited a plant this week 
which bore three spikes, carrying twenty flowers, which 
was deservedly awarded a first-class certificate and cultural 
commendation. A figure of this species was published a 
few years ago in Zhe Bolanical Magazine, t. 6591, from a 
plant flowered in a hot moist stove at Kew. It was named 
by Reichenbach in compliment to Mr. W. H. Treacher, a 
government official at that time in Labuan. 

Puayus Misumrensis is a handsome species, of which two 
examples are now in flower in a warm house at Kew, one 
of them being the plant described by Mr. Rolfe two years 
ago as a new species under the name of Phajus roseus, 
and erroneously stated to be from west tropical Africa (Kew 
Bulletin, 1893, p. 6). The other was imported from Calcutta 
this year as P. Mishmiensis, and the two are identical. 
P. Mishmiensis is a native of Assam, Sikkim and lower 
Burma, and has been known to botanists since Lindley’s 
time, although only lately introduced. I believe Messrs. 
Low & Co. have some recently imported plants of it. In 
habit it resembles P. Wallichii, but is smaller ; the scape is 
two feet high and bears a dozen flowers, each about one 
and a half inches across and colored rose-pink when first 
opened, changing to buff before fading. There area few 
whitish spots on the lip and a ridge of white hairs down 
the centre. It thrives under the same treatment as P. 
gtandifolius. 

Metastoma Macasaturicum.—This is an old garden plant 
of considerable beauty which has fallen into general neg- 
lect, except in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, where this 
year it formed a pyramid twelve feet high, clothed from top 
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to bottom with mauve-purple flowers two inches across. 
It is planted out in a bed of light soil in a sunny position in 
a large stove, and it has grown to its present size from a 
small plant in about two years. Grown in a pot this plant 
is scraggy in habit and flowers only indifferently ; it is 
evident, therefore, from the success met with at Edinburgh 
that. liberal treatment. gives exceptionally good results. 
This is equally true of Pleroma (Lasiandra) macrantha, 
which, for several months, has been a sheet of flowers in a 
sunny greenhouse at Kew, where it is planted out and 
trained along wires close to the roof, exactly as if it were a 
Gloire de Dijon Rose. Melastoma Malabathricum is a 
native of India, where, according to Sir Joseph Hooker, it 
is called by the English “Indian Rhododendron,” being 
common from sea-level up to 6,000 feet. It is a variable 
plant, as is shown by Mr. Bentham, who included under it 
no less than twenty-four species of another botanist, Naudin. 

Rep-BarKeD Wittow.—A beautiful winter effect is ob- 
tained at Kew by planting this Willow on the margin of 
the lake in a conspicuous place, so that the glow of its 
shining crimson stems gives warmth of color quite equal 
in effect to that produced by the Siberian Dogwood. This 
Red Willow is said to be a red form of the common White 
Willow, Salix alba. It forms a handsome bush, but to get 
the full value of its color in winter it requires to be well 
pollarded every spring. It is a first-rate garden plant. 
Here it is called Sanguinea. 

YELLOW-BARKED WiLLow.—This is another variety of the 
White Willow, and is known at Kew as Salix alba vitellina. 
It is used in the same manner as the red-barked variety ; in 
fact, the two are planted together, so that the golden yellow 
wands of the latter heighten the effect of the red shoots of 
Sanguinea. 

Wuite-BarkED Wittow.—This is a variety of Salix 
daphnoides which is grown by Mr. A. Waterer in his Knap 
Hill nursery as S. acutifolia. It is remarkable for the white- 
flour-like bloom which clothes the stems and makes them 
look as if it had been whitewashed. ‘These three Willows 
should be in every garden where shrubs are valued. 

Rep-stEMMED Docwoops.—There are several varieties of 
Cornus alba which are remarkable for the shining red color 
assumed by the bark of the younger shoots in winter. The 
best of them is one which at Kew bears the name of C. 
alba variegata, the stems of this being as red as sealing- 
wax. What is generally grown under the name of C. 
Sibirica (really a variety of alba) is a shade or two darker 
in color, and therefore less effective. It may not be gen- 
erally known that to obtain a plentiful crop of red-barked 
shoots on these plants the old stems must be cut out level 
with the ground every spring; this induces the develop- 
ment of long sucker-stems, and these always assume a rich 
color in winter. The difference between a specimen thus 
treated and one left unpruned is so great that they do not 
appear to be of the same species. At Kew these Dog- 
woods are planted in large masses in open sites on the 
lawns, and the color they give all through the winter is 
most valuable. They are planted in large round beds, and 
among them are placed spring-flowering bulbs with flow- 
ers whose colors harmonize with the red of the Dogwoods. 
Other red-stemmed Dogwoods grown at Kew are C. amo- 
mum, a native of North America, which has purplish 
shoots; C. stolonifera, also American, with red-purple 
shoots, and C. Baileyi, a Canadian species, with brownish 
red bark. This last was’ figured in GarpENn anp Forest, 
1890, page 465. 

Commerciat Fisres.—The importance of fibre-yielding 
plants is shown by the fact that in 1893 the value of raw 
fibrous material imported into the United Kingdom alone 
was £50,000,000, and of the goods manufactured from this 
material £74,000,000. It is also shown by the corre- 
spondence conducted at Kew in relation to fibre-yielding 
plants, and the information published from thence in the 
Kew Bulletin. The Assistant Director, Dr. D. Morris, C.M.G., 
whose experience both at Kew and in the colonies consti- 
tutes him an authority upon the subject, has told the whole 
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story of commercial fibres in a series of lectures delivered 
before the Society of Arts, and since published in an illus- 
trated pamphlet of forty-two pages.* The history and 
origin of fibre industries, the character and value of the 
various fibres, the nature and peculiarities of the plants 
that yield them, with other interesting information, are set 
forth with that care and thoroughness which characterize 
all Dr. Morris’s work. The pamphlet will, therefore, be the 
recognized referee upon all fibre questions for some time to 
come, and, consequently, it will be valued by all who are 
interested in. fibres commercially or botanically. As an 
instance of what Kew has done and continues to do in fos- 
tering plant industries the following is an example: The 
closing of the ports in Madagascar consequent upon the 
war with France sent up the price of Raffia bast, hitherto 
obtained only from that island. Several species of Raffia 
likely to yield a fibre are known to be abundant on the 
west coast of Africa. The curators of the botanical sta- 
tions in our colonies were therefore advised from Kew to 
look into the matter, and, if possible, collect and send 
home samples of the fibre from the Palms there. The 
result has been the important discovery that Raffia as 
valuable commercially as the best hitherto obtained from 
Madagascar can be had in any quantity from our posses- 


sions in west Africa. 
London. W. Watson. 


Plant Notes. 


CattLeya Triaxz.—This noble and most popular of all 
Orchids is now in season. Wherever Orchids are grown 
it will be seen in its full beauty during the Christmas and 
New Year’s season in an infinite number of varieties, from 
the costly forms with pure white flowers through,all the 
delicate shades of blush and rose and crimson. ‘There is 
great variety in the coloring of the lip, the throat being 
generally yellow or orange, while the apex of the lip is 
more or less intensely colored in purple, bright rose, violet 
or magenta. This species is becoming more and more 
popular every year, and as it is inexpensive and easy of 
culture it will, no doubt, soon be one of the most useful of 
midwinter flowers. The flowers are lasting and the plant 
will keep beautiful in a dwelling-house much longer than 
almost any other flowering plant. Orchids will undoubt- 
edly be useful as house-plants when they become more 
generally known. 

HELLEBoRUS NIGER.—The Christmas Rose is the only 
hardy herbaceous plant flowering in midwinter, and as 
such deserves to be widely known and cultivated. The 
buds, as in the case of many other herbaceous plants, are 
formed during the preceding summer, ready to burst into 
flower during the earliest warm spell in midwinter. The 
flowers open more readily during the Christmas season 
if there has been a severe frost during the preceding 
months, but even with hardly any frost it is gener- 
ally possible to have a rich supply of Christmas Roses 
during the holidays. Any failure in this respect is usually 
due to a lack of moisture. The freshness and snowy purity 
of the large-flowered Christmas Rose, H. niger altifolius, is 
unrivaled when forced under.glass. Protected against all 
destructive winds and droughts in December the buds will 
soon swell and develop if the plants are kept moderately 
cool and moist and in a sunny position. The foliage and 
buds must be kept constantly wet, for if the buds are 
allowed to dry but a little, the beauty of the flow- 
ers will be marred. This need of moisture explains 
why the flowers expand and develop so remarkably well 
under the snow. When the warm rays of the sun in Feb- 
ruary melt the snow which snugly covers the leaves and 
buds, there is a constant moisture which seems to be essen- 
tial for the preservation of the leaves and for the unchecked 
growth of the buds. All the varieties of H. niger may be 
forced, either in pots, when large clumps should be lifted 





* William Trounce, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C. Price, one shilling. 
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_ and potted in the fall and stowed away in cool frames, or a 


frame may be placed over the plants where they grow in 
the open ground. Where there are only a few plants hand- 
glasses are usefyl. Plants will flower earlier when potted, 
partly because they may be kept more fully under control. 
A cool and Ynoist:place in a Carnation-house is also a very 
good place for forcing Christmas Roses. 

Among the varieties Helleborus niger angustifolius is the 
smallest as well as the earliest. The flowers of this form 
are slightly greenish during the first days, at least, and 
gradually assume a‘ reddish tint. This form differs but 
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Cultural Department. 


The Garden in Winter. 


J ECEMBER is the one month in the year when the garden 
in this latitude is most nearly at rest. We are apt to think 
that our plants are perfectly quiet at this season, when frost 
and snow usually prevail, yet a garden is never at rest if 
planted with hardy plants and bulbs which flower at different 
seasons. The summer rest. is, perhaps, the only one many of 
the hardy bulbs know. They start into growth when the cool 
rains fall in autumn, and it is as natural to many of them to 
flower in frosty winter or early spring as for others to bloom in 


Fig. 1.—Opuntia arborescens on the Tucson Desert.—See page 2. 


slightly in appearance from the type, but the flowers are 
smaller. H. niger maximus, or altifolius, is the largest as 
well as the purest white of the varieties. It must be re- 
membered when the plants are forced for house decoration 
that the foliage must be preserved in its full beauty. The 
leaves in themselves are very handsome deep glossy green 
and of an elegant habit. They contrast beautifully with 


the white flowers and form a pleasing background to 
them. The calyx, which is the showy part of the 
flower, is persistent ; it does not fall, but fades gradually 
into a reddish gray as the carpels develop. 


summer warmth. Such hardy plants—to speak of the com- 
mon ones—as Primulas, Saxifrages, Aralias, Aubrietias, Spanish 
Irises, Muscari, Sedums and even Crocuses, show green leaves 
all winter, and though these are often prostrated by frost, 
a few hours of sunshine starts them up an actonny If a bulb 
is in the habit of flowering at a certain time it may be depended 
on to start into growth in due season and make constant 
progress toward maturity under very adverse conditions, The 
energy expended in growth develops warmth, so that even in 
a frozen investment there is some progress. It is only solidly 
frozen earth which will keep many of the Snowdrops under 
ground after this time of year, and they will always appear 
after two or three mild days in January. Looking over the 
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a at Christmastide I found many of them just peeping up, 
orced by an unseasonable spell of mild weather. It would be 
interesting to know by what peculiar arrangement the leaves and 
flowers of these and many other plants are enabled to pass 
through such trying temperatures without disruption of their 
cells orapparentinjury. Another interesting thing in the garden 
in winteristhe germination of the variousseeds which have fallen 
or have been sown. Scilla seeds were germinating the other 
day, and no doubt I should have found seedlings of Snowdrops 
had I looked for them, and, perhaps, of other plants which 
start under slight encouragement of warmth at this season. 
One of the primary lessons that the experimenter in hardy 
plants learns is that seeds of many of them have peculiar habits 
of germination difficult to tabulate. Some seeds, as those of 
Hollyhocks, will sometimes germinate on the plant in wet 
weather, and others germinate quickly enough, but a large 
majority require a certain seasoning and cannot be made to 
start without it, even though apparently well ripened. This 
is one of nature’s little devices to perpetuate the species 
by deferring the germination to a fitting season, and we can- 
not always make haste even when we have fresh seeds at hand. 
Such seed the plantsman buries in earth or stratifies for such 
time as may be necessary for its ripening; if, in the mean 
time, it is frozen up a few times, it receives a quickening. The 
growing of seedlings a fascinating pursuit too little appre- 
i impatient gardeners. 

yore 4 N. , 8 F. N. Gerard. 


Plants for Winter-blooming. 


Fe UFHORBIA FULGENS is among the most beautiful of 
winter-flowering plants, and its long wreaths of brilliant 
scarlet flowers are effective for conservatory and house deco- 
ration. Although considered a difficult plant to establish, we 
have been fortunate enough to secure the conditions neces- 
sary for its successful cultivation. It is a subshrubby peren- 
nial which may either be pruned annually and grown on from 
year to year into large specimens or be grown from cuttings 
every year. The plan of annually raising new stock is gen- 
erally the better one, and only where the proper conditions 
can be provided in partial rest from water during the latter 
part of the flowering season and during winter should old 
plants be grown on. These old plants are especially suited for 
training on pillars, rafters and walls and for conservatory 
decoration, and used in this way no more effective plants 
could be chosen. 

Soft cuttings are taken-with a heel, and placed at once ina 
propagating-bed with a bottom temperature of sixty-five de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. They will be rooted in about thirty days, 
and then are potted into thumb-pots in light soil, with some 
charcoal for drainage. As they are needed they should be 
shifted, without disturbing the roots, into four, and ultimately 
into six, inch pots, in which size they bloom. We give them 
manure-water frequently during the summer. The plants 
grow luxuriantly, and before the flowering season they are 
very much pot-bound, a fact to which our success is probably 
due. A gardener of my acquaintance considers October a 
critical month in the cultivation of this Euphorbia, as his plants 
generally fall at this time. Although he is careful, he thinks 
his loss due to overwatering, perhaps once only ata time when 
the nights are cool and before fire-heat is in general use. 
Upon turning out several pots to show the condition of the 
roots we found all the feeders dead. With regard to fire-heat 
his experience and mine are the same, but my plants, being 

t-bound, were in less danger of injury from overwatering. 
They are now well rooted through the pots into a gravel-bed, 
getting about all the moisture they need in this way. 

A plant of Daphne Indica is enough to fill a large conserva- 
tory with its pertume. It is ungainly, not easy to grow, and 
difficult to propagate from cuttings, which may in a measure 
account for its comparative rarity. The practice of grafting 
D. Indica and other greenhouse species does not seem to be 
generally adopted in this country, owing probably to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining good hardy stocks. D. Mezereum, the prin- 
cipal species used in European countries, is doubtfully hardy 
here. The usual plan when propagating from cuttings is to 
take matured side shoots in the autumn and place them in pots 
in acool greenhouse to callous over winter. In spring they 
are started in a gentle heat, and may be expected to root in 
four to six weeks. I have not, however, succeeded well by 
this plan, and last spring I tried taking half-matured shoots 
with a heel, and placing them in an ordinary propagating bed, 
without bottom-heat. They all calloused and some were 
rooted in two months; all were then potted into three-inch 
pots in a mixture of loam and peat and a little sand, with some 
charcoal for drainage, and they are now bushy little plants 
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about eight inches tall, and most of them have matured a 
small umbel of bloom. 

Libonia Penrhosiensis is a handsome evergreen winter- 
blooming subshrub, a hybrid between the well-kuown L. flori- 
bunda and Jacobinia (Sericographis) Gheisbreghtiana. Grown 
every year from cuttings taken early in spring and planted 
outdoors for the summer, the plants make neat [ittle bushes 
about a foot in diameter and a foot high, which can easily be 
lifted and potted into six-inch pots. The flowers are tubular, 
orange red, about an inch long, slightly labiate, and horizon- 
tally exserted in small panicles from the axils of opposite 
leaves. They are produced successively, and in sufficient 
numbers to make the plants effective and at the same time 
never untidy fora month or more; and when out of bloom 
these handsome little bushes of refreshing green are still 


serviceable. 
Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Palm Notes. 


Hydriastele Wendlandiana.—This rare and beautiful Palm is 
rare in this country. It is a tall and slender Australian * 
cies, with stems somewhat resembling those of Seaforthia 
elegans, but more slender, with regular ringed nodes. The 
stem, which under greenhouse cultivation is sometimes 
seen as high as ten or fifteen feet, carries a leafy crown of 
long, spreading, pinnate leaflets, with from twenty to thirty 
pinnz, sometimes over a foot long, those of the apex confluent 
at the base and very irregular, with a square-cut ragged and 
toothed apex and slender petioles, sheathing at the base. This 
is a moisture-lovipg tropical Palm of great value for small con- 
servatories, and one of the small Palms that ought to be intro- 
duced and grown more commonly. The pots should be com- 
paratively small and well drained, the soil rich and fibrous, 
and during summer too much water can hardly be given. 
The species thrives best in a deep shady and warm position. In 
direct sunlight the leaves always become stunted and dis- 
— Seeds are hard to obtain, but germinate readily when 
resh. 


Astrocaryum argenteum.—This ornamental Palm isa native of 
the tropical valleys of the United States of Colombia and neigh- 
boring countries. It has a distinct and peculiar beauty, with 
leafy crowns of silvery foliage and numerous black needle-like 
spines, very long and exceedingly fine and sharp. The leaves 
are wedge-shaped, pinnate and closely set at the apex of the 
stem. The lower pinnz are comparatively narrow and dis- 
tant, while the upper ones, especially in small specimens, are 
very broad and confluent, with a torn and toothed apex. While 
the upper surface is bright green, the lower side is covered 
with a silvery tomentum which makes the species highly orna- 
mental. Specimens grown in conservatories and greenhouses 
are generally seen ina stemless condition, with bushy crowns 
about twice as wide as high, owing to the almost horizontal 
position of the leaves. Like most silvery plants, these Palms 
grow in the full glare of the sun, often in apparently dry and 
barren positions. Under cultivation they will thrive anywhere 
in a moderate shade or ina quite sunny position. They are 
of easy culture, doing well under ordinary treatment with mod- 
erate heat and moisture. 


Triartia Bungerothii—Sometimes when growing in moist 
places Palms assume a peculiar and curious habit. The stem, 
which from the first grows upward, is very slender, almost 
thread-like, and consequently unable to support the great 
weight of the plant in a more mature state, but as the plant 
increases in size adventitious roots are formed from the stem ; 
like strong and slender buttresses, these support the stem high 
in the air. As the Palm increases in size stronger roots are 
thrown out for support. T. Bungerothii is the most beautiful 
example of this type. It is a rather small Palm with a stem 
one or two inches in diameter, and, as seen in greenhouses, 
from four to six feet high, smooth and polished. The leaves 
are pinnate, with very broad, wedge-shaped pinne, irregu- 
larly disposed along the slender rhachis and obliquely cut and 
ragged on the edges. The leaves are beautifully green and 
shining. Lateral roots at first very slender ; later on often half 
an inch in diameter, not unlike the well-known adventitious 
roots of a Screw Pine. This species will thrive in ordinary 
rich and fibrous soil in a half-shady position and an average 
temperature of seventy degrees. 


Latania Commersonii.—This species is often grown in con- 
servatories and greenhouses under the name of Latania rubra. 
It is one of the most beautiful and ornamental of all fan-leaved 
Palms,-.and a native of Mauritius. The leaves are spreading, 
eighteen inches to two feet in length, as commonly seen in 
cultivation, with from fifteen to thirty long and slender wedge- 
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shaped segments finely toothed at the edge and bordered with 
a narrow band of a reddish color. The slender petiole is but 
slightly longer than the blade and of a reddish chocolate hue. 
L. Commersonii is a dwarf species of elegant habit and de- 
sirable for all decorative purposes. As a small plant it is more 
graceful than Livistona Sinensis, but of a duller coloring. In 
conservatories and greenhouses it is thus far very rare, being 
found only in some of the larger establishments. Rich fibrous 
loam, with an addition of leaf-mold, well-decayed manure and 
sand, forms an excellent compost. The drainage must be 
good, and during summer an abundant watering is necessary, 
as well as frequent sprayings. Although a tropical Palm, it 
will do well in any warm greenhouse in a half-shady position. 


Chamezrops stauracantha.—This Poe Pama one and graceful 
Palm has large palmate leaves divided into four to eight broad 
linear segments one foot or more long of a very dark green 
color. The petioles are very slender, not unlike the petioles of 
the well-known Thrinax, and about twice as long as the blade. 
The stem is covered with thin fibrous sheaths and protected at 
the base with enormous-branched spines of a needle-like sharp- 
ness. Leaves, in ordinary greenhouse specimens, are from 
eight to fifteen. This Palm is quite unlike the common types of 
Chameerops in foliage and habit. Itis of astriking and unique 
beauty, and as it requires no special treatment deserves to be 
more generally grown. As yet itis very rare and expensive. 
It thrives best in a partial shade, and with ordinary greenhouse 


treatment in any rich and fibrous soil. 
Newark, N. J. . N. F. Rose. 


Asparagus Culture for City and Village Lots. 


ASEARAGUS, considered as a vegetable, has some pecu- 
liarities which distinguish it from other plants of the 
kitchen garden. The growing plant is very beautiful. Its 
feathery masses of graceful foliage, its peculiar shade of green 
in. summer, the bright red berries contrasted with the rich 
yellow of the maturing plant in the autumn, make it well 
worthy of a place among ornamental plants, particularly in the 
shrubbery border. In cultivation the plant is injured rather 
than benefited by frequent stirring of the soil; all it asks is 
abundant room, not less than five feet square to each plant, 
and liberal feeding. It takes time to establish itself, but when 
this is well done a little care and free manuring each year will 
keep it permanently and enormously productive, a single plant 
under the Argenteuil system of cultivation having furnished 
thirty-seven pounds of the choicest asparagus in a season. 
The beauty, the ease of culture, the permanency and pro- 
ductiveness of the plants, and the fact that asparagus, even 
more than most vegetables, should be used when perfectly fresh 
—should be cut and cooked the same hour—warrant the culti- 
vation of this plant in places where the attempt to grow other 
vegetables might not be wise. A few plants can be introduced 
with good effect in highly kept pleasure-grounds. A few can 
be set in the corner of the fence or beside the shed in places 
too contracted to warrant the attempt to have a garden of any 
kind. In fact, there are very few town and village places that 
could not easily furnish the family with an abundant supply of 
this vegetable at a trifling expenditure of labor, and without 
detracting from the beauty or usefulness of the grounds. As 
a guide to those who may wish to undertake asparagus cul- 
ture in the way suggested, I give the cultural methods fol- 
lowed in the Argenteuil district of France, which has the repu- 
tation of ngweres. the finest asparagus in the world. A 
considerable proportion of that grown there is the product, 
not of Asparagus farms, or even of fields and beds, but of sin- 
gle plants or clumps standing by themselves, or in groups of 
from five to twenty scattered here and there in any open space 
that may chance to be left in corners or between trees and 
buildings. Wherever there is an unused bit of ground five 
feet in diameter, which is not in dense shade or liable to be 


covered with water, there the Argenteuil gardener sticks in — 


a plant, gives it good care, and is well repaid for his labor. 
The method of cultivation is simple. The spot is put in 
good tilth and made moderately rich; a vigorous plant is care- 
fully set out so that its crown will be about four inches below 
the surface-level; weeds are kept down by shallow surface 
cultivation, and in the fall, after the tops are fully matured 
and dead, the surface for a circle of five feet in diameter is 
covered with rich and well-rotted manure. As early-in the 
spring as possible this manure is well-forked into the surface, 
and the starting weeds kept down by shallow hoeing until the 
plant has made sufficient growth to take care of itself. The 
third season the treatment is the same as in the second, espe- 
cial care. being taken to take out any seedling Asparagus- 
plants which may spring up, they being treated as the worst 
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of weeds. The fourth season the harvest commences, though 
if the plants have made a good growth a few cuttings are made 
the third year, but it is considered better practice to wait until 
the fourth, in order that the plants may become well estab- 
lished. The manure is spaded in as early in the season as 
possible, and as soon as the first shoots appear at the surface 
the soil is heaped over the crown of the plant in a mound 
about a foot high, which serves to blanch the growing shoots. 
In gathering, the shoots are broken as far as possible below 
the surface. The covering soil being friable from its abundant 
manuring enables one to secure much longer shoots than if it 
were level. Care is taken to remove all the shoots at each 
picking and not to prolong the season farinto the hot weather, 
so that the plants may have a chance to make a good growth 
in preparation for the next season’s crop. At the close of the 
season the mound of earth is leveled with the surface, and 
about two quarts of fresh wood-ashes and a handful of salt are 
scattered about each plant and hoed into the surface. The 
treatment given the fourth year is repeated, and the shoots 
gain in number and size as the plant increases in age. 
Detroit, Mich. Will W. Tracy. 


Correspondence. 


Class Work in Horticulture at Cornell. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—You have said so much in recent numbers on the sub- 
ject of horticultural education that I make bold to send you 
a brief account of certain class work as it is now conducted 
in this university. Course No.1 in horticulture is a term’s 
work in “ The Evolution of Cultivated Plants.” Necessarily, 
much of the discussion turns upon the general theories of 
evolution and a sweeping conspectus taken of the natural his- 
tory of the plant-world. The course consists of lectures, but 
the following account of the incidental work will show some- 
thing of the scope of instruction. This may be of interest, 
because we are told that no attempt exactly like it has hereto- 
fore been made in this country, and, perhaps, in the world, to 
apply current philosophical speculations to horticulture. 

Aside from the regular class work, the students were called 
upon during the term for two original essays, one upon the 
subject, ‘‘Expound the Philosophies known as Lamarckism, 
Darwinism and Neo-Darwinism,” and the other, “Why Do 
Piants Vary?’ Each student was also obliged to read and 
assimilate chapter iii. of Wallace’s Darwinism ; Weismann’s 
original essay on Heredity; a chapter of Cope’s Origin of the 
Fittest; two chapters of Herbert Spencer's Principles of 
Biology ; chapter xv. of Darwin’s Origin of Species; Gray’s 
essay on The Flora of Japan. These exercises were selected 
in order to acquaint the student with some of the leading 
types of philosophical writing. The final examination com- 
prised the following questions : 

(1) What do you understand by the term evolution as techni- 
cally used at the present time? (2) Name five reasons for the 
belief in organic evolution. (3) What are the dominant causes 
of the variation of plants? (4) In what directions does climate 
modify plants? (5) What is Neo-Darwinism? (6) Explain 
how bud variation is possible. (7) What, if anything, is the 
philosophy of pruning? (8) Expound the one chief agency 
which man can employ in the amelioration of plants. (9) Why 
does nature cross plants? (10) To what extent has agriculture 


modified plants ? 


Cornell University. Student, 


Notes from Southern California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—There are two species of Bouganvillea in cultivation 
here, which are extremely showy. One under the name of B. 
glabra, with very bright bracts, produced in great abundance 
through the summer and sparingly in winter, so that it is never 
without flowers. I havea specimen of B. glabra, as known in 
eastern greenhouses, which is not worth growing. compared 
with the other, its bracts being a dingy rose-color and the plant 
flowering only once in the year. Both have smooth foliage. If 
the plant I speak of is B. glabra Ishould be pleased to know the 
correct name of the former. B. spectabilis, with bracts of 
rich crimson magenta, usually flowers from February to April. 
For some reason it has been in bloom with me during the past 
three months. This has pubescent leaves and bracts rather 
larger than the other. 

Another climber which has been flowering out of season is 
Bignonia venusta. It bloomed in some gardens during Octo- 
ber and November, its usual season being January to March. 
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We have no more showy winter-flowering vine than this. Last 
February I saw one vine which covered a large portion of the 
roof of a carriage-house with a mass of its brilliant orange 
flowers. During November Dahlia imperialis gave us much 
pleasure. A plant eight feet high, with a panicle of large, 
drooping white bell-shaped flowers at the top, appears more 
like a Tree Lily than a Dahlia. It flowers too late for open-air 
cultivation in the east, but it might be grown in tubs and re- 
moved to the greenhouse before frost. It would make a fine 
companion to Chrysanthemums at the fall exhibitions. Poin- 
settias are now in their glory, with dozens of fine heads upon 
a single plant, producing a blaze of scarlet color. Lucula 
gratissima is just passing out of flower with me. Its large, 
hydrangea-like trusses of pink flowers, with a rich fragrance 
somewhat resembling Apple-blossoms, make it a most desir- 
able plant. 

* Among the wild flowers here there is no absolute pause in 
the season of bloom. Though there has not been rain enough 
to permeate the soil since last March and the hills are brown, 
yet ina walk of half a mile I have just gathered seven species 
of wild flowers. 

A new society has just been organized in Los Angeles, its 
principal object being the establishment of a botanical garden. 
It has, therefore, chosen the name of “ Botanical Society.” 
The use of several acres of land within the limits of our largest 
public park has been granted to the society for this purpose. 
Flower shows will also be held under its auspices. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Edmund. D. Sturtevant. 


Poisoning Plants. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Plant physiologists tell us that the roots of plants have 
little or no power of selecting their food and can be poisoned 
like animals. Lindley further states that substances which are 
poisonous to animals will prove poisonous to plants. In order 
to put these questions to a practical test certain experiments 
have been conducted by Mr. R. A. Emerson, a student in the 
horticultural department of this university. Solutions were 
made in ordinary city water with alcohol in the proportions of 
1 to 20, 1 to. 100, 1 to 1,000, I to 10,000; corrosive sublimate, 1 to100, 
1 to 1,000, 1 to 10,000; pure sulphuric acid in the same propor- 
tions ; aconite, powdered extract of root, § to 1,000 and I to 
10,000 ; white powdered arsenic, I to 1,000 and I to 10,000, and 
strychnine and crystalline sulphate, 1 to 1,000 and 1 to 10,000. 

Twenty water cultures were made, each containing one Bean 
and one Corn plant, which were started in soil three weeks 
before,.and when transferred to the water solutions were 
four to five inches high and well rooted. For these cultures 
six-inch pots, holding about three pints each, were used, being 
painted outside and the hole in the bottom stopped with plas- 
ter of Paris. In addition to cultures in each of the sixteen solu- 
tions already mentioned, four were made in ordinary city 
water to serve as a check upon the others. Similar plants were 
also potted in soil and watered with each of the solutions used 
for water cultures. All were watered at once and whenever 
the majority seemed to need it, one of these solutions being 
used instead of clear water, except in the case of check plants. 

The behavior of the plants under these different conditions 
was as follows : 

In the 1 to 20 solution of alcohol : Both the Bean and Corn 

lant in the water culture wilted slightly within two days, but 
had nearly revived two days later. At the end of ten days the 
Corn was nearly dead, and wholly so at the end of two weeks. 
The Bean was alive after three weeks, but dead in four weeks. 
In the soil cultures watered with this solution the plantsshowed 
no effect at first, but the Bean failed to produce flowers, like 
most of the others. The Corn plant died within three weeks, 
but at the end of four weeks the Bean was still alive and 
slightly improved in appearance. In the weaker solutions no 
effect was noticeable under either method of culture. Being 
in open vessels the alcohol doubtless evaporated somewhat 
from these solutions, which were renewed about once a 
week. 

In the one per cent. solution of corrosive sublimate in water 
cultures both plants were dead within two days, the Bean being 
bleached to the very tips of the leaves. In soil both were 
badly wilted at the end of two days and were dead in less than 
a week, the- Bean dying first. In the solution one-tenth as 
strong, in water cultures, both plants were wilted within two 
days and dead within a week. In soil the plants were not visi- 
bly affected even at the end of four weeks. In the weakest 
solution, in water cultures, the plants wilted in a few days, but 
were both alive at the end of four weeks, though very light- 
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colored and not much larger than when placed in the cultures. 
No visible effect was produced on the plants in the soil. 

In the one per cent. solution of sulphuric acid, in water cul- 
tures, both the Bean and Corn were wilted in two days and 
dead in four days, the Bean-stalk being bleached. In soil the 
Corn was not as large as in untreated soil, but showed no indi- 
cation of dying at any time during the experiment. In the 
next solution at the end of two days the Bean in water culture 
was badly wilted and dead in four days. The Corn was slightly 
wilted in two days and dead in ten days. No visible effect was 
produced on the soil cultures. In the weakest solution no visi- 
ble effect on soil cultures, and the water cultures only slightly 
less vigorous than those in pure city water. 

In the solution of arsenic (one-tenth of one per. cent), the 
plants in water were wilted in one day and both were dead at 
the end of two days, but no apparent effect was produced upon 
those in soil. In the weakest solution the plants in water were 
badly wilted after two days, but lived for some time. - At the 
end of four weeks the Bean was dead and the Corn light-col- 
ored and not growing. In soil the Corn was smaller at the 
— than that under ordinary conditions, but its color was 

ood. 
. In the aconite solution (1 to 1,000) both plants in water were 
wilted in one day, and continued so during the second day, 
but at the end of four days had revived. Plants in soil were 
not affected. All the plants continued their growth during the 
four weeks that the experiment lasted, the Beans blossoming 
and forming. pods the same as those treated with city water. 
In the weak solution of aconite results were precisely the same. 

In the strychnine solution (1 to 1,000) both plants in water 
wilted ina day. The Bean was badly wilted the second day, 
and died within three weeks. The Corn soon revived, and at 
the end of four weeks was nearly as vigorous as that in city 
water. In soil cultures the plants were not affected. Plants 
treated with the weak solution behaved exactly the same as 
those treated with aconite. 

Plants in the aconite and strychnine solutions wilted even 
sooner than those in corrosive sublimate and arsenic, but, 
with one exception, revived in four days, while the latter were 
dead in two days. Additional plants taken from city water 
and placed in aconite and strychnine cultures after the first 
plants had revived did not wilt. 

The experiments seem to suggest the following conclusions : 

1. Irritant poisons, such as arsenic, corrosive sublimate and 
sulphuric acid, kill plants in water cultures in a very short 
time, except in .or per cent. solutions, and in such solutions 
plants were less vigorous than in city water. 

2. The neurotic poisons, alcohol, aconite and strychnine, 
killed no plants, with the exception of the very strong solution 
of alcohol, and one plant treated with strychnine. 

3. All the poisons used, except alcohol, affected Beans more 
quickly and more severely than Corn. Alcohol, on the con- 
trary, affected Corn more than Beans. 

4. The poisons produced much greater effects in water than 
in soil cultures. 

The strongest solutions of aconite and strychnine contained 
only one-tenth of one per cent.; hence it is possible that a 
stronger solution might have a different effect, yet the same 
strength of arsenic and corrosive sublimate killed plants very 
quickly. These results are more striking when it is remem- 
bered that from twenty to forty times as much arsenic or cor- 
rosive sublimate is required to prove fatal to animals as of 
strychnine sulphate. The irritant or corrosive poisons, how- 
ever, attack and decompose tissue ; hence may be expected to 
injure plants as well as animals. The neurotic poisons, on 
the other hand, effect only the nerves of animals, and are, 


therefore, less likely to injure plants. 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, Neb. P F. W. Card. 


Meetings of Societies. 


Meeting of the lowa State Horticultural Society. 


‘THE thirtieth annual meeting of the Iowa State Horticul- 

tural Society, which met in Des Moines on December toth, 
was largely devoted to fruit-growing. The subject of Plums 
received much attention. The opinion prevailed that the 
most profitable varieties for lowa are those belonging to the 
Americana and Chickasaw types. Mr. Silas Wilson, of Atlantic, 
said: “It may be interesting to many of our people to know 
that many of the Americana and Chickasaw varieties of plums 
have sold in the markets of Denver and Salt Lake City in com- 
petition with domestica varieties, bringing fifty to sixty cents a 
peck, while those of European origin were begging at twenty- 
five to thirty cents a peck. There can be no question about 
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the value of the Americana and Chickasaw varieties for culi- 
nary pu as compared with those of the domestica type.” 
Of the Americana type he placed Wyant first because of its 
productiveness and quality; Hawkeye second, a fine large 
lum of good quality, which produces a better tree than 
yant. He also considered the De Soto, Forest Garden, 
Rockford and Wolf excellent. Of the Chickasaws, Milton 
should be placed first, the earliest of all of our native plums, 
ripening at Atlantic July roth. Second place should be given 
to Charles Downing ; quality excellent, a good keeper, with a 
fine color. Of European plums, the Tutge, a seedling that 
originated in Benton County, Iowa; the Communia, originated 
in north-east Iowa, has been before the public a much longer 
time. Mr. Wilson insisted that in order to grow good large 
plums of the native sorts there should be little fear of giving 
too high cultivation or too much manure, as no fruits seem to 
respond more readily to high feeding than our native Plums. 

Mr. H. A. Terry, of Crescent City, in a paper on ‘ Propaga- 
tion of Plums,” considers the Hawkeye, De Soto, Hammer, 
Wolf and Wyant best of the Americanas; Milton and Charles 
Downing best of the Chickasaws. An extensive grower of 
commercial Plums, J. G. Berryhill, of Des Moines, thought the 
season of plums could be prolonged by introducing the Japan 
varieties ; some of those now grown in Iowa do not mature 
their wood ; in fact, these are still experimental in lowa. They 
are good growers and produce good fruit. He considers the 
Miner a most profitable Plum, but it will not bear if planted by 
itself. It needs to be associated with some good pollen bearer, 
like Forest Garden or Wyant. C. L. Watrous also testified to 
the superiority for lowa, at least, of our native Plums over the 
foreign kinds. C.G. Brackett, as director of state horticul- 
tural experiment stations, found that foreign kinds met with 
little favor at most of the experiment stations. They are sub- 
ject to black-knot and bear but little. 

Of Grapes, the old varieties, Concord, Worden and Moore’s 
Early, still meet with most favor. Mr. Elmer Reeves stated 
that the best general-purpose grape is the Worden. He 
thought, however, that in the state of lowa more money can 
be made in growing cherries and strawberries than by grow- 
ing grapes of any variety. Mr. M. J. Wragg estimated the 
net profit from an acre of Grapes in six years at $140, while the 
net profit from an acre of Cherries the same length of time 
was estimated at $1,087. The best Cherries for commercial 
orcharding in Iowa are Early Richmond, English Morello, 
Dyrhouse. Of the Russians, Cerisede, Ostheim, Bessarabia, 
Brusslar Braun have met with most favor, especially in north 
Iowa. ; 

The subject of Top-grafting the Apple in Commercial 
Orchards was considered by William Bomberger. It is a well- 
demonstrated fact that the hardiness of variety may be very 
materially advanced by top-working. R. P. Speer, of this so- 
ciety, has strongly advocated this method for several years. 
The Ben Davis, Arkansas Black, Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, 
Fameuse, not hardy in central or northern lowa, are produc- 
tive, and withstand natural influences much better when top- 
worked on Duchess, Hibernal, Virginia Crab or Tetofsky. 
Account must be taken of the growth of the variety which is 
top-worked. Mr. Bomberger says, “In producing the trees it 
would be best to confine operations principally to the Virginia 
Crab, but on light prairie soil Haas is good, and to it could be 
added the Duchess to work slow-growing varieties upon, as 
Red June, Early Joe, Wealthy, and for moderate growers 
Benoni, Dyer.” He advocated the use of pe Pde in town 
lots that will admit of but few trees. The entire fall list could 
be on one tree, as Wealthy, Haas, Snow ; the summer list could 
be grown on another tree, as Duchess, Red June, Sweet June, 
Benoni ; the winter list on another, as Ben Davis, Jonathan, 
Grimes’ Golden and Janet. A pleasing lot of combinations 
can be made, not only in regard to color but flavor and 
time of ripening. 

Professor J. L. Budd, in a paper on The Management of our 
Hill Soils, said the tree rows or small fruit-rows should run at 
right angles to the slope of the hill. Hence the rows may be 
straight or curved, depending on the character of the slope. 
Hill land may so vary in slope that the rows may be straight at 
one point and curved at another. The cultivation is all in one 
direction, If the slope is quite abrupt, Currant or Gooseberry 
bushes can be planted between the rows to form a network of 
roots to prevent the water of heavy rains from breaking 
through the ridges. In south-east France this is called “ zone 
planting.” While it may not be necessary in many parts of 
Ohio to practice zone planting, the writer said it could be 
used with advantage on the Missouri slope, and more attention 
should be given to it so that moisture and fertilizing elements 
can be saved. In his annual report he referred to the unusual 
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drought conditions and its effects upon the quality of the 
fruit, as {ollows: ‘“‘Over the state, and, indeed, over all the 
rairie states, where the fruit was not destroyed by the May 
reeze, all orchard fruits set a full crop. But at picking-time 
the size and perfection of the fruit were varied by soils and sub- 
soils to an extent not before observed. Trees standing on 
porous soils and subsoils down to the water-level gave crops 
of large and perfect fruit with unusual high color, but they 
did not keep as usual, unless they were picked early.” Buton 
soils underlaid with blue clay or hardpan too near the sur- 
face, Cherry and Plum trees showed more or less imperfec- 
tion of — and the fruit was small and imperfect. 
Professor Herbert Osborn, in a paper on Spraying in Theory 
and Practice, said that kerosene emulsion can be used in con- 
densed form in winter for scale insects, and the possibility of 
the invasion of the San José scale should lead all orchard dis- 
tricts to be prepared to meet it. Professor Pammel’s paper 
treated of botanists and botanical discoveries of the last decade. 
He said that horticulturists have been specially benefited by the 
study of fungous diseases and the discovery of effective germ 
killers. They have also been greatly benefited* by the dis- 
covery of such botanical facts as the appropriation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by leguminous plants. 


Recent Publications. 


Window and Parlor Gardening. By N. Jénsson Rose. 
With illustrations by the author. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This neat little volume is correctly described in its sub- 
title as a guide for the selection, propagation and care of 
house-plants—a subject well worth a handbook, since it is 
perfectly true, as the author states, that the practice of 
growing plants in windows and apartments is one of the 
most rational and instructive of home amusements. Many 
people undertake to grow house-plants, and the fact that a 
large proportion of them make discouraging failures is 
proof that some plain instruction is needed in the princi- 
ples which underlie success in the art. Mr. Rose’s book 
begins with a few pages on plant physiology, with instruc- 
tive illustrations, and then follow chapters on the various 
appliances needed, on the methods of growing plants from 
seed and from cuttings, with full directions for giving 
proper supplies of water, light and air. Then follows a 
list of the plants which will thrive best in living-rooms, 
with a description of their appearance and habits and 
special needs. The reader will find here many plants 
which are rarely seen in windows, but which will thrive as 
well as a Geranium ; indeed, one of the most useful fea- 
tures of the book is this invitation to test unknown or 
neglected plants for windows, for the trial of new things 
will give a zest to the pursuit that nothing else can furnish. 
The cultural directions are plain and judicious, and they 
have evidently been prepared by one who has experience 
and who writes out of the abundance of experimental 
knowledge. Very rarely does a book of this size contain 
so much direct and helpful instruction, and, no doubt, its 
neatly printed and well-illustrated pages will help to make 
many a home more pleasant and cheerful. 


Notes. 


The California Wine-makers’ Association have sold eighty- 
five per cent. of the dry wine of the present year’s crop at 
prices which yield a good profit to the growers. This is the 
first time for pe that there has been a combination between 
the makers of wine and the growers of grapes, and the result 
isa profit for all and the avoidance of glutted markets. 


Gilbert White writes in The Natural History of Selborne 
that when timbers were wanted to repair the bridge at the Toy, 
near Hampton Court, there were found in a small wood in Sel- 
borne, tyres te a few—we wish he had told just how many 
—acres, twenty Oak-trees of the dimensions called for, namely, 
fifty feet long and twelve inches in diameter at the little end. 
Indeed, several of them were found to answer the description 
at sixty feetlong. The trees were cut probably about 1745, and 
it is interesting to know that a century and a half ago Oaks of 
this size were sold at twenty pounds apiece. 


Dandelions were opening on the sheltered lawns in the parks 
and gardens of this city wherever the sun shone on Christmas 
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and several =e during the holiday week. Of course, Chick- 
weed, which is another immigrant, was showing its white 
flowers, but it does this almost any day in winter when the 
thermometer is above the freezing point where it is in a 
sheltered and sunny position and is not covered with snow. 
During the past week, however, the flowers have been unusu- 
ally abundant, the bright green foliage of the prostrate stems 
being starred all over with little white blossoms which look so 
delicately beautiful that one almost forgets that the plant is 
a disagreeable weed. 


Several varieties of the European Chestnut have come into 
cultivation in this country during the past few years, among 
them the Numbo, which is sometimes said to be an offspring 
of our native Chestnut and sometimes of the Japanese species, 
but it is really European. The burs are usually single, and 
this is, perhaps, one reason why the nuts are so large. The 
Numbo will weigh two or three times as much as the so-called 
Spanish chestnuts, and it is, therefore, more popular. The 
Paragon will average about twice as large as our ordinary wild 
chestnut, and it is a most promising variety. 


The New York Gardeners’ Society was regularly organized 
in this city on December 21st by representative private gar- 
deners from Long Island and many other sections of this state, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. The following officers were 
elected to serve one year: J. M. Logan, president; William 
Plumb, Charles Webber, Peter McDonald, vice-presidents ; Wil- 
liam Anderson, treasurer ; J. 1. Donlan,secretary. A committee 
to draft rules and by-laws was formed, with William Falconer 
as chairman. The next meeting will be held on Saturday 
evening, January 4th, at 51 West Twenty-eighth Street, when 
all private gardeners who care to join an association for mu- 
tual advantage and the advancement of horticulture are 
invited to be present. Such an association ought to be useful 
in many directions, and it ought especially to be helpful in giv- 
ing variety to future flower shows in this city, which have 
hitherto mainly consisted of plants and flowers exhibited by 
commercial growers to the exclusion of the rarer plants and 
well-grown specimens which are alone to be found in private 
collections. 


But 2,000 boxes of Florida oranges have reached this city 
thus far against 500,000 boxes during the same term a year ago, 
when the crop of that state was estimated at 6,000,000 boxes. 
With half the crop frozen on the trees the. season closed 
abruptly early last February, whereas the previous season 
Florida oranges were in our markets nearly the year through— 
from September 2oth, 1893, to August, 1894. The few now 
offered cost $3.50 to $5.25 a box at wholesale, fully double the 
prices of last year. The main portion of the West India crop, 
amounting altogether to 400,000 barrels, has already been sold 
in the United States, Jamaica oranges are now commanding 
prices so high as to make rather slow sales, $4.50 a box being 
asked for the best repacked fruit by wholesale dealers. The 
crop of the Valencia district, in yo is variously estimated 
at 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 cases, which contain 420 to 714 oranges 
each. This fruit has recently been in unusual demand here, 
large lots selling readily for $5.50 a box, while Sicily fruit, 
rather immature and unsound, brought about one-third as 
much, The Sicily crop is said to reach fully 10,000,000 boxes. 
Car-loads of Navel and seedling oranges are now coming from 
California, and, nuneves some of the fruit is as yet lemon- 
colored and tinged wit age it is of good weight and quality 
and promises well for the ripe fruit later on. The total pro- 
duction in California is estimated at three and a half to four 
million boxes. 


The California fruit-growers who ship their products to San 
Francisco complain that they made no profit last year because 
of low prices, although fruit at the commission-houses and 
retail stands has been dearer in that city than it was in New 
York or any of the large eastern cities. They complain that 
when the market is glutted tons of choice fruit are dumped 
into the bay by commission men to maintain prices, so that 
California really produces hundreds of tons that are never mar- 
keted. In New York the truck-farmers and market-gardeners 
are making this same complaint against the middlemen, One 
of them lately stated to a correspondent of 7he Tribune that 
Long Island celery, for which they received from sixty cents 
to a dollar for a dozen bunches containing six roots each, are 
sold at retail fora hundred per cent. profit, and the same is 
true of cauliflower, turnips and other vegetables which come 
into the Gansevoort market in hundreds of wagons every night. 
The complaint of the farmer is that the greengrocers combine 
and hold off from buying until the farmers are forced to accept 
any offer, so that they can return home for another load, and 
that the expenses for stands, for stabling, etc., eat up all the 
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profits. On the other hand, the rs lay stress on their high 
rents, losses through credits, and particularly on the deteriora- 
tion of vegetables on their hands, since they are so perishable 
that in summer the losses from wilting and decay amount, per- 
haps, totwenty-five per cent. of what they sell. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that for such perishable articles as fruit, vege- 
tables and milk, consumers in cities pay extravagant prices when 
compared with those which the producers receive. The wastes 
and expenses of distribution are enormous, and it is a fact that 
the consumer could pay much less for what he uses and the 
producer receive more for what he raises, while a reasonable 
profit would still remain for the middleman. 


There is much uncertainty about the origin of the Apple 
now known as Tompkins King and formerly called King of 
Tompkins County. Some people hold that the original Tomp- 
kins King tree stands at Jacksonville, six or seven miles 
north-east of Ithaca, and in a recent lecture to one of his 
classes Professor Bailey showed a picture of the tree, now 
about sixty years old and two feet in diameter at the ground. 
It was plain, however, that the tree had been grafted, and, 
therefore, it cannot be the genuine seedling. It was brought 
from Dutchess County to Rockland County by the early 
settlers, where it was known as the Flat Spitzenburg, and 
it came originally from New Jersey, though from just what 
point no one knows. In Tompkins County the tree became 
best known, where the fruit is large and showy, and would 
rank ten in the scale of quality in any apple exhibition. It does 
not thrive, however, over as great an extent of territory as many 
other apples. The tree is broad, the apples are heavy and they 
are likely to fall in heavy winds. It is not as productive as 
the Baldwin and some other varieties. The fruit is borne on 
the outside of the tree, so that when it comes to be picked it 
does not fill so many barrels as other varieties do which make 
less of ashow. The trees, too, are short-lived. They begin 
to die at the base and the bark peels off in strips. Professor 
Bailey has observed in some places where Baldwins and 
Greening trees are just in their prime that the Tompkins tree 
is already going to pieces. It is not so short-lived, however, 
in Tompkins County and in the adjoining region as it is in 
other parts of the country. Professor Bailey is not prepared to 
say whether this failure is due to climate or some varietal 
weakness, but the fact is that it is an apple of comparatively 
local merit, and is most profitable in this particular section of 
New York state. It is almost entirely unknown south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line and west of Michigan. 


The showiest pears now offered in the choicest collections of 
fruits are Forelles, from California, known also as German 
pears. They are of medium size, aclear yellow, with 
brilliant red cheek, and sell for fifty cents to one dollara dozen. 
Another pear sure to attract attention is Block’s Acme, speci- 
mens of which weigh as much as two pounds each and 
measure fourteen inches around. These immense pears are 
uniformly pyriform, crisp, sweet and slightly musky in flavor. 
The sun-ripened fruit shows a glowing red on the exposed 
side, but these midwinter specimens, which were gathered 
before they were ripe, are olive and russet colored. They cost 
$3.00 a dozen. Winter Nelis, Winter Seckel, Easter Beurre and 
Beurre d’Anjou are also seen in the best shops. Catawba 
grapes from the Lake Keuka district, this state, fresh-looking 
as when gathered more than two months ago, cost but twenty- 
five cents for a box holding nearly three pounds. Cornichon 
and Emperor grapes, from California, are becoming scarce, 
and command thirty-five cents a pound for the best. Heavy- 
shouldered bunches of rose-tinted Almerias, weighing two 
pounds and more apiece, sell for thirty-five cents a pound. Lus- 
cious-looking Gros Colman grapes, from England, theimmense 
clusters cut with a section of the woody vine, sell for $2.25 a 
pound. Other beautiful fruits which now add to the rich and 
attractive displays are hot-house Mandarins, from Hacken- 
sack, three to five on a stem, with fresh-looking foliage, and 
costing $2.50 a dozen. Oranges from Jamaica, with stems and 
leaves, bring $1.50 a dozen. Beautiful pineapples, from 
Florida, with luxuriant-looking tops, are $1.00 each, and per- 
simmons still come from the same state. The choicest vege- 
tables are no less delicate and bright than the fruit. Hot-house 
tomatoes are coming from Pennsylvania, and slender stems of 
asparagus about as long as a finger, from along the Hudson 
River. Asparagus is also being received from California. 
Domestic and foreign nuts in large variety increase the interest 
of high-class fruit-stores, such as that at the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, where, besides well-known and 
rare nuts in the shell, the meats of almond, hickory and pecan 
nuts - kept in stock. These all cost seventy-five cents a 
pound. 
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